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Can hope, joy, fear, wear different seeming. Now 
T have no hope that does not dream of thee, 

I have no joy that is not shared by thee, 

I have no fear that does not dread of thee. 

L. E. L. 

Many stems shoot out from the same root, and all 
the leaves are narrow, grass-like, and very glau- 
cous. When compared with the lovely carnations 
of the garden, we cannot say it bears a com- 
parison, except in its delicious perfume. Many 
pages may be written, and abundance of poetry 
collected in praise of the cultivated flowers of this 
genus, but we confine ourselves to the wild ones, 
where 

“ Oft by some mouldering time-worn tower. 

Or classic stream he loves to rove, 

Where dancing nymphs and satyrs blithe. 

Once listened to the voice of love.” 

THE EYEBRIGHT, 

(Euphrasia officinalis,) 

Class, Didynamia. Order, Angiospermia. Nat. Ord., 
Scrophularineae. 

Varies from an inch to five or six inches in 
height. The flowers spring from the axil of the 
leaf, are white or reddish, streaked with purple, 
with a dark purple spot, which somewhat resem- 
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bles the pupil of the eye. The blossom is two- 
lipped, the lower one divided into three deep, un- 
equal, notched segments. This plant takes its 
name from Euphrosyne , a term expressive of joy 
and pleasure. It is supposed to be of great effi- 
cacy in removing complaints of the eye, and 
clearing any obstruction in the vision. Milton 
alludes to this supposed virtue, where he repre- 
sents the archangel Michael as cleansing Adam’s 
s io-ht by its application, when about to shew him 
the fate of his descendants, he 

“ Then purged with Euphrasy and rue 
The visual organ, for he had much to see.” 

THE WILD THYME. 

(Thymus scrpyllum.) 

Class, Didynamia. Order, Gymnospermia. N. O., 
Labi at ae. 

Is known to every rambler over heathy and 
mountainous districts, where it is abundantly 
found. 

« I know a bank whereon the wild thyme blows. 
Where oxlips and the nodding violet grows, 

Quite over-canopied with lush woodbine. 

With sweet musk roses and with eglantine.” 

Shakspeare writes ; and how often have we found 


